In the Forwdrts next day the significance of the event was summed
up in these words: " Franz Ferdinand falls a victim to a false, out-
of-date system, of which he was the apparent supporter ... the
shots which laid low the heir to the throne have also punctured the
belief in the continued existence of this old and antiquated
state. . . . The ghastly event at Sarajevo is a serious warning to
us likewise. Our bungling policy has bound up the fate of the
nation too closely with that of Austria.97 Sektionsrat von Wiesner,
who had been sent to study the documents on the scene of the
murder, telegraphed after a fortnight: " Connivance of Serbian
Government in the carrying out of the assassination or the prepa-
rations for it and provision of weapons entirely unproved. . . .
On the contrary there are evidences tending to show this possi-
bility as excluded." On July 7 the Cabinet decided to make " such
far-reaching demands of Serbia that the rejection of these may be
assumed in advance and there will be left no way out but the
radical solution of military intervention." Tisza alone refused his
consent. The ultimatum, handed in at 6 p.m. on July 23, was
drafted accordingly. The very fact that its time-limit was twice
twenty-four hours, and that the only reply allowed was a plain
yes or no, made further negotiations and a diplomatic intervention
by the remaining great powers impossible. The Times said that all
those who had universal peace at heart must earnestly hope that
Austria-Hungary had not said her last word in the note to Serbia,
for if it were not so, we were on the verge of war. And the Daily
Mail pointed out that if Austria rejected Russia's demand for an
extension of the time-limit, the conflict would not remain local-
ized, but the Triple Entente would be in opposition to the Triple
Alliance. Sir Edward Grey, who undoubtedly did not want the
war, declared that never in his experience had he seen such a note
as the Austrian. Shaw, who was certainly neither a war-monger
nor an Entente chauvinist, wrote: " The ultimatum to Serbia was
the escapade of a dotard: a worse crime than the assassination that'
provoked it." The Serbian Government accepted all the demands
of the note, with only inconsiderable modifications, except that
which insisted that organs of the Austro-Hungarian Government
should be present at the inquiry into the existence of a plot, as this
would be an offence against the sovereignty, the administration,
and the criminal law. The Austro-Hungarian Government's official
comment on this was: " It was not our idea to have the Austro-
Hungarian organs take part in the Serbian law-court proceedings:
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